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Ye hope our readers will recognize the 
fact that we can here only give general 
directions for the mass of those who wish to 
commence bee-keeping 

From a host of letters on the subject we 
pic up the following :— 

“What must a poor fellow do who has not 
the land lying to the east or south conveni- 
ent, neither the means to improve it in the 
way that you recommend, but would still 
like to keep a few stands of bees. 

“One of my neighbors on reading your 
description of your grounds, snowmen | ‘Oh! 
yes, Novice has plenty of money and I have 
none, and my wife in the doctor’s hands.’ ” 

Bless your hearts, fellow novices, we have 
not advised anything expensive. 

Take such land as you have got, or if 
none, we must advise every bee-keeper to 
get a few rods of land some way, “all his 
own.” 

Commence small and don’t run in debt. 
Those who commence with nothing but their 
“bare hands” are oftenest the most useful 
and most successful people we have in the 
world. 


With an axe and spade and round poles | 


from the woods even, you can do all that we 
have advised Start on the plan we gave if 
it be only for a half dozen hives, and they 
will increase as you gain practice and expe- 
rience. 


Twelve years ago Novice had not the | 


value of $10 in all his “earthly ions,” 
and had not money been absolutely neces- 
sary for the working out of some of his ex- 
periments he might not now have been able 
to publish even 2 25c. paper. Mrs. “Novice” 
and the children will tell you that “plenty 
of money” was never yet known in their 
household, but that twelve or fourteen hours 


of work daily, always has. been and we | 
trust always will be; and most of it is a | 
| attached to a strip hinged to the back edge 


pleasure too, especially that part pertaining 
to the grape vines, and they can be raised in 
any quantity from cuttings pruned from o!d 
vines at no expense but a very little labor. 
Tell your neighbor to take his wife ou: 
doors with him, to help plan and arrange 








“roasted on the coals,” and perhaps no doc- 
tor will be needed. 

If more of our American women were bee- 
keepers they would know better what health 
and happiness is possible for them in this 
world of ours. 

Now then, fellow bee-keepers all over this 
broad land, whether you have one hive or 
hundreds, get your grape vines growing and 
then see about hives for the bees that are 
coming bye and bye, and please do have 
those hives all alike, so that any frame will 
go nicely into any one of them, or “any part 
any where.” 

This is easy to say but so hard to accom- 
plish that we fear you will many of you 
never do it unless you commence work very 
carefully. . 

Some kind of a buzz saw seems -a positive 
necessity, and here again we say, do not get 
in debt for something you cannot afford. 

If you wish to make but few hives a circu- 
lar saw,costing not much over a dollar,made 


| to “rip” and “cut off” both, will do very 


well. The teeth should be fine and size not 
over seven or eight inches: smoother work 
can be secured by having two such saws, one 
to “cut off” and one to “rip.” 

A home-made arbor to run them on can 
be made without much expense, but a self- 
centering and self-oiling arbor can be pur- 
chased for $12 or $14, and are much more 
convenient. Ours came from Wilkinson & 
Co., No. 2 Washington street, Boston, but 
we think they might be purchased of any 
saw-maker near you. 

Our table is home-made ; top hinged at one 
end and the other is raised and lowered by a 
sett screw, so that any kind of rabbeting is 
quickly and accurately done. Top of table 
is 3x4} feet, of ash, screwed together very 
firmly. 

As we use the same table for “ cutting off,” 
the bar of wood that lies parallel to the saw, 
to gauge the width, was in the way and was 
troublesome to remove. This we now have 


of the table so that the whole turns over 
back and below the surface of the table en- 
tirely out of the way when we desire to “cut 
off” boards. 

If you will all now “lis‘en hard” we will 


his apiary, keep her on fresh beef steak try and describe a little arrangement that 
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gives us most pleasure of anything about the 
“‘ masheen.” 

Boards must be cut square in two and to do 
this they must have one edge cut nearer 
straight than we buy them. We quarreled 
a long while with our mechanics about it 
and now do it our way with great satisfaction. 

About six inches in front of the saw cut 
out a strip of the table lengthwise, three or 
four inches wide, and fit a piece ot hard wood 
to slide easily but closely in the groove, its top 
being level with the top of the table. Screw 
a similar piece across this at right angles, 
resting on the bench and reaching up to the 
saw, and of about two feet in length. This 

iece must be so nicely adjusted that a 
d held hard against it will be cut 
exactly square off. 

To cut pieces of frames on a square mitre 
we must have another stiip fastened at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the first piece, 
and to keep both of these firm, their ends 
furthest from the saw can be screwed to- 
gether, making a complete figure 4, the up- 
right part of the figure being the one that 
slides in the top of the table, the horizontal 
bar cuts stuff square off, and the slanting one 
is to cut pieces beveling or so their ends go 
together like a picture frame. 

“Stops” are made on both pieces at the 
proper places to cutoff work. For instance, 
the square bar has a stop to cut the length of 
side of the hive, end of the hive, and cover 
of the hive, Slanting bar has stops for top 
for bottom of frame and end of frame. Now 
it isa very nice point to set these “stops” 
just right, and when they are set we don’t 
want to move them, but they would inter- 
fere with each other if stationary so we have 
them made ofa strip of brass with one end 
turned square so that it will spring out and 
make a secure stop for the end of the board, 
yet may be pressed in a mortise out of the 
way when we wish to use the stops beyond it. 
So you see we can make a hive complete as 
fast as we can handle the stuff, all exactly 
right, and “nary asquare or rule” do we 
have to bother with. 

But, observe, cut off your pine boards 
(dressed on both sides accurately to seven- 
cighths) first into lengths for one end and one 
side and a littlemore. Nowstraighten one edge 
by setting itdown firmly on some small points 
projecting out of the sliding strip so that your 
saw will just trim one edge. 

When this trimmed a is placed against 
the squarestrip you can cut the piece in two so 
that you have one square end on each. 
Place the square end against the proper stop, 
and your piece has three sides true. We 
bring it to the proper width and leave the 
edge of the proper bevel to make the joint 
(between the cover and hive or upper and 
lower story) shed rain, at one operation by 
elevating the finished edge on a wedge 
shaped platform suppo: on those same 
points in the sliding strip as it is moved 
against the saw. The pieces that come off 
make the frame that holds the cover from 
warping. - : 

So you see a piece of board thirteen inches 
wide, and about six and a quarter feet long 








makes our dollar hive complete except cover, 
which is 20}x16. 

The rabbeting in the end pieces should be 
done just before the strips for cover are 
sawed off. 

In answer to many inquiries we would 
state that after careful experiments last season 
we preferred the space between end of frames 
to be not less than three-eigths and not more 
than one-halfinch. A distance of one-fourth 
inch can be used but much greater care is re- 
quired in handling combs to prevent squeez- 
ing our young friends that “ want to know” 
what we are trying to do with them. 

To those who claim that bits of comb will 
be built in one-half inch space we reply 
that it’s your business to see that they have 
better employment. 

Keep the honey out of their way and give 
them one frame to build comb in, during the 
comb-building season. You will never get 
too many nice combs for they will sell even 
now, especially if we adopt some fixed di- 
mensions for our frames so they will fit our 
neighbors’ hives as well, 

Again, keep the honey out of their way as 
faithfully as you milk your cows daily, and 
we had far rather remove all the honey from 
a hive than milk a cow. Cows require milk- 
ing about six times as often and don’t 
give honey either, and—* bless our stars,” if 
we run on this way it will take a weekly paper 
instead of a monthly even, to enable us to tell 
you how simple a matter it is to save the 
floods of honey that bountiful nature pours 
down at our very doors, and everybody 
seems to be afraid to even give the “little 
chaps” a place to put it conveniently, “cause 
they’ll sting.” Now weare afraid our friends 
will have to run their buzz saws by foot power 
until next month ; it is cheaper and is healthy 
exercise and gives one an elastic feeling about 
the walking apparatus afterward, and so we'll 
tell about the windmill next month. 


-_- - 


HOW TO MAKE A HONEY EXTRACTOR 
AT AN EXPENSE, OF, NOT EXCEEDING 
$5.00, AND PRATICALLY SUPERIOR 
TO ANY NOW OFFERED FOR SALE 
SO FAR AS WE KNOW. 


As our machine, kind friends, isto be - 
i\ made all of metal, and, like the dol- 
lar hive, is to be useful only and not or- 
namental, it is important that the roofing 
tin plate, of which it is to be made, be 
urchased at a small margin above what 
t costs by the box. About ten sheets 
14x20 will be required, and your tinsmith 
should not charge you more than lic. 
each, as they cost at present only $14.50 
per box of 112 sheets. 

The only difficulty of the work is the 
revolving frame inside the van, and to 
make it clear we employ the following 
illustration, which is supposcd to repre- 
sent the frame as viewed f:0m above 
before the arm supporting the gearing is 
placed on one side of the top of the can: 
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A,B,C and D,E, F are each sheets of tin 
cut off to 1614 inches allowing 6 inches 
from center to first’ corner, and 2 
inches each for spaces at A, C, F and D, 
and 4 inch turned at right angles to hold 
the wire cloth or metal bars represented 
by the dotted lines. Gand H are strips 
14 inches long (same as width of sheets 
A, B,C and D. E. F,) and ¥ inch broad 
bent lengthwise so as to form grooved 
pieces that, when soldered in place, hold 
the two large sheets in place and leave 
room to drive a \% inch steel rod in cen- 
ter for shaft, or simply a pivot pushed in 
acouple of inches at each end and sol- 
dered will answer. Two pieces of 
Stubbs’ steel rod, 44 inch diameter, one 
6 and one 3 inches long, make beautiful 
bearings. z 

Now then, metal bars for the comb to 
rest against we think cheaper and better 
than wire cloth and this is the way we 
make them: 

Cut 18 strips 14 inch broad lengthwise 
from one of the sheets, and, with a tin- 
smith’s folder, fold them lengthwise, 
leaving the two edges abont % inch apart. 
With a pair of plyers bend the following 
figure from these strips, soldering on a 
piece as you. bend them up, and have all 
the spaces exactly one inch, and rods 
just ten inches long. 


hail 
























































When yen have completed two of these, 
having sixteen spaces, they are to be put 
across from A to C and from Dto/J’, and 
soldered securely, leaving, of course, one 
bar an inch above the sheets of tin and 
one the same distance below, as these 
sheets were but 14 inches. 

Ifthe wings are bent a little close to 
each other the bars will stay in place in 
the corners A, C, D, F against the 4% inch 
edge while being soldered, which may be 
done very rapidly, for fastening the inch 
pieces that connect the bars makes al] 
strong. Now cut four pieces 1%x10 
inches with a narrow fold on one edge. 
These are to connect A, D, and C, F, at 
both top and bottem and should come 
above the wings enough to be level with 
a pd bars A, C, and D. F. 

ow our frame isten inches square and 
is all done when we affix some secure 
loops or stirrups at the lower ends of our 
comb cases to allow the frame of honey to 
rest just one inch below the lowest bar, 
which will leave the top the same dis- 
tance above, for the machine is made 
just right for our Langstroth frame, so if 
you use a different one — can vary it 
accordingly. The lower bar is not sufli- 
ciently strong to attach strip of tin men- 
tioned to hold the comb frame, so we 
prolong the outer end and bring it across 
the corner from I to J, (see fig. 2,) and the 
other end is soldered tothe wing near the 
shaft, thence across te the next wing and 
then across to the metal bars to form the 
support for the opposite comb frame; a 
20-inch strip 34 broad being used, and a 
similar one on the opposite side, these 
strips being carried across about two 
inches from the corner at I and L. 

We should have mentioned that the 
corners in the eheets at A, C, and D, F, 
may be bent nicely with the broad blade 
of a carpenter’s square, after turning the 
\-inch fold, for the blade to rest against, 
as the blade is just two inches wide. 

To cut the various strips used, a pair of 
“squaring shears,” such as most tin- 
smiths use, greatly facilitates the work 
and does not bend or curl the pieees as 
they are taken off. 

The above completes the whole of the 
inside work and foots up thus: 

Three sheets tin at 15c............. 06.8 

Nine inches Stubbs’ steel 

One half day’s work...............06-68 1 00 

One quarter pound solder........... 


$1 80 

To make the can, take four of the 
remaing sheets of tin and put them 
together longest way up and down with a 
\-inch rod put inthe top; and bottom 
made of one sheet and part of another. 
This gives us depth of about 19 inches 
and diameter of about 17. 

In the center of the bottom solder a 
small piece of steel saw plate, and on this 
a blank iron nut, with a hole in it, to fit 
our steel pivot; the longest piece of steel 
being used for the bottom bearing. 

The short piece is to be used for the top 
after having soldered on one end a fixture 
made as follows: A three-cornered tin 
tube, % inch long, and % on each side, 
is made, and then each side is bent in- 
ward until they will clasp the pivot, 
leaving the three corners open enough to 
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allow the three prongs of an apple-parer 
to pass into them snugly. 

he pivot may be pushed in its 

lace in the top of our revolving frame 

ut not soldered until we have it adjusted 
to the proper length. 

Push in the bottom pivot until the ma- 
chine will revolve and allow the ends of 
your Langstroth frame to clear the bot- 
tom about an inch, This will bring 
the other end above the top edge of the 
can about \4-inch or a little more, so we 
must have our arm to support the center, 
raised enough to clear it. We would not 
have the can higher because it would 
necessitate raising the combs higher to 
remove them, nor would we have a bar 
clear across the top, for it would inter- 
fere with the rapid handling of the combs 
and we would have no greater depth at 
the bottom of the can, for we wish to 
work with it raised enough to run the 
honey directly from a tube, (make it 
large), level with the bottom into the 
bung of a barrel. 

We use the gearing of an apple-parer. 
removing all except the main wheel an 
crank, small wheel with fork, and bear- 
ings of both. The parer should be of the 
kinds that has bearing to both wheels par- 
allel, and not those with bevel gearing. 
The cast iron that holds the wheels is to be 
soldered securely to, or rather inside of a 
tin tube 2x5¢ inside measure, and per- 
haps seven inches long, in such a way as 
to allow the wheels to lie on the flat side 
of the tube and to work freely, the 
smaller one close to one end. This tube 
is to slide as tight as it can be pushed 
into another similar one 5% inches long, 
and the latter is to be soldered fast to the 
top edge of the can on the opposite side 
from where the honey runs out; and this 

tube must be previously bent at a dis- 
tance of about 244 inches from the point 
of attachment to allow the projection on 
the comb frame to swing underit. To 
make these tubes quickly and very 
strong, make them in two pieces, which 
are like shallow boxes without ends be- 
fore one is inverted and pushed into the 
other. ‘Thus you see the sides are 
double and when soldered have great 
strength. The two pieces for the bent 
one should have the sides, after turning 
them up square ina folder, cut down to 
the bottom where the angle is to be 


made, so that in bending the top those | 


corners will overlap, and, when soldered, 
are secure at the desired angle and can 
then be fitted over the other piece and 
the whole soldered strong. 

This arm will not be firm enough with 
out bracing and so we must have a piece 
of tin fitted to extend from the bend in 
the arm down inside of the can about six 
inches, broad enough to extend also four 
inches each side, tapering toa rounded 
point at the lower end something like the 
brace to a coffee pot spout, 

Your tinsmith will probably “grumble”’ 
more at this brace than at ali the rest, 
but never mind, for it is all done now, 
when we fix a little ring onthe under 
side of the movable tube to snap overa 
little knob of solder on the other to pre- 
vent it drawing out, only when we wish 
to remove the inside work, and our ac- 
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Six sheets of tin used, and one 
extra for mistake in work atl5c $1.05 


Tron around top of can..... De 20 
Parer, ...... nStenoebs oeseboesebodes despasacess 7) 
RNIN viccakiccdsnapivoudhoveaan: see, vonthens - 
PO OTE gies orgs sense cetesonee sees 1.00 
$3.15 
BADE WOON, sis dias scdnsents noeavonis dence 1.80 
95 


““ Now Mr Novice, that’s really too bad 
if you leave your description in that way. 
Why don’t you tell them how to make a 
sloping bottom to the can, and molasses 
gate, etc., just as the one you have just 
finished is made? And you have used 
heavier tin, too; and what are your pu- 
pils to do when the barrel gets tull as it 
often used to; and how are we women to 
keep the implement clean and fres trom 
dust and flies, etc ; if a half inch of honey 
is always standing in it?”’ 

“There! there!’’No more at once please. 





First, it will cost more than $5.00. Second, 
we can’t explainsuch a bottom, ‘Third,a 
molasses gate costs 75 cents. Fourth, Our 
original extractor (that you wished 
back so many times after we sold it, 
and tried to use Peabody’s and Gray & 
Winders’) was made of roofing tin, with 
a flat bottom, and is good yet. Fifth, 
cork up the tube when the barrel is 





full, of course. Corks cost but one cent. 
Sixth, we can’t remember sivth, and no 
wonder either.” 

** Never mind s’zth, The machine that 


us, would be cheaper at $10.00 than the 
flat bottom can and “‘ corks ” at $5.00. A 
nice thing your ‘‘ cork’’ would be to leave 











count stands for the afternoon’s work 
thus: 


around somewhere as you always do un- 
til needed, and then have to hunt for it, 
barrel running over meanwhile. You 
may do so it you wish, but women don’t 
work that way.”’ 

‘* Tell your readers to have the bottom 
made like an inverted tin cover, lowest 
in the centre, and to have an open chan- 
nel leading from the centre on a gentle 
slope to the faucet, and a piece of tinned 
wire cloth over this channel, wiil strain 
out bees, etc. But it will not stand up 
unless a tinhoop is made to go around 
the lower end, reaching down as low as 
the mouth of the gate.” 

‘*To be sure and another heavy wire 
is needed around the bottom of this hoop 
for it to rest on, and so that some screws 
can be inserted through the tin just above 
it to fasten it firmly to the plattorm or 
bench on which it is worked.”’ 

Now kind readers, each one of you can 
decide whether the $5.00 style of the can, 
(which answers perfectly the purpose in- 
tended, )will be best,all things considered, 
or the more expensive form. 

We have made one that allows the 
frame to be reversed inside of the ma- 
chine, but as it is heavier and not so sim- 
ple, we cannot really think it an advan- 
“— at present. 

e have also one that has a close-fit- 
ting tin cover over the top, but after 
having tried both ways, we really think 
we prefer a round piece of white cloth to 
spread over it when not in use. A rub- 
ber cord run inthe hem will be handier 
than tying on a string. 


you have just finished, right here beside” 


> 


ee AO 
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If any one thinks they would like one 
ofthe revolving-can machines as well, 
we have only to ask them to try both. 
One such machine as we have described, 
will satisfy any neighborhood as to which 
form is most practical. 

P.S, Besides the coarse strainer over 
the “gate” or tube inside to keep bees 
from running through and crawling over 


things daubed with honey, we use a little | 


sack of cheese cloth hung in the bung of 

the barrel and kept in place by a wire 

ring a little larger than the bung-hole. 
————_s40———————__—_—_——- 

National Bee Journal for Dec, attempts 
to excuse “ the selfishness, grasping and 
monopoly ” of a certain individual by 
making, it appear that others are dis- 
satisfied because they can’t do the same 


ee 
ow we have an old-fashioned idea 


that our best people do not want a copper ~ abe : 
ce Pee | consider our great big journal a failure in 


| one direction any way. 


ot any one’s money unless they have 
rendered a fair equivalent. 


There may be some who envy the | 
y 3 / and 2,000 comb honey, bit don’t give 


success of the few successful ‘‘ Patent 


right Sharpers,” but we trust their num- | 


ber is daily growing less. 


— 
_— 





DEAR NOVICE :—Many thanks for your | 


little pamphlet sent occasionally to my 
address. I trust I may profit from your 
sage wisdom and advice, especially trom 


that in yonr last Journal, wherein you | 


say that 50 lbs should be the average 
from every good hive inthe worst season. 
Honied words to such a blunderer as 


your correspondent, who could net with | 
all the “Galloping and Novitiating”’ he | 


was master of get his‘ full-blooded Ital- 
ians”’ to 
which secreted naught but fragrance 
wasted on the desert air of this arid, 


rainless district during the just very | 
‘‘ worst season ’? it was my lot to ever | 
encounter, and with all due deferenceto | 


‘* Novice,s” wisdom and vast practical 


experience in Ohio I must still be al- | 
lowed to have the benefit of the doubt if | 


even he with his hives and apple paring 
extractor, and ‘‘ Giantesses ’”’ as queen’s 


regnant could have obtained such won- | 


drous results in barbarous (speaking 
apistically) Canada. 

Your bee-hive at $1.00, is what I 
long felt ought to be the general price, 


and I cannot see why, with persons who | 


are at all competent to manage bees, that 
it cannot be made to answer every purpose 
that the most expensive patent hive does 
or can, 

Trusting that you may keep on plan- 
ning and improving tor such ignora- 
muses as your correspondent, believe me 
me to remain 

Yours very obligatory, 
P, H. GIBBS. 


The $1.00 hive is not ours, only the one | n 
To Langstroth belongs the letters A. C. D. and F. clear up 


| @ continuous line, except the dotted lines, 


we advise. 
movable frame; Gallup, the sloping 
joints for cover; Bickford, the quilt; 
common-sense, entrance, etc.; and to 
Novice, if anything, the credit of severe 
criticisms on all useless appendages. 
Every bee- ve should be able to make 
them for lessthan $1.00. We only furnish 
a sample and they are poor workmanship 


too, we notify you, but will give you the 


idea, 





| and new!’’ 


| thrown in either. 


gather nectar from flowers | 
combs the brood is killed: Was there no 


| once, 


HONEY COLUMN. 


OrcuHARD, MITCHELL Co., Iowa, ) 
December 2lst, 1872, § 


Editor Gleanings in Bee Culture: 

You can tell the readers of your large 
journal that Gallup has 1,000 pounds nice 
extracted bass wood honey, all candied 
and securely put up in 150-pound casks 
at 15c. per pound, casks thrown in. 


Hurrah for Gallup again, “old hats 
His offer is the lowest we 
have yet received and we have always 
felt sure he could produce honey cheaply if 
any onecould. We paid 1S8c. fora half bar- 


| rel a few days ago, and sold it for ten per 


cent advance; we didn't have the cask 
That is business-like, 
and if we can’t find customers for all 
“ Gallup,” ‘‘ Hosmer,” and the other vet- 
erans can produce at that rate, we shall 


Dr. Hamlin says he has 3,000 extracted 


the price. 


Tell us what you ask, brother bee- 


, keepers, and we will advertise all your 


honey for nothing. 








Our old “American Bee Journal” 


' made its appearance January 14, but as 


it contains nothing but transactions of 
the American Bee-Keepers’ Society, we 


| have no opportunity to form an opinion 


of what it will be under the msnagement 
of W. F. Clark. We find a strange mis- 
take in a statement from Mrs. Tupper 
that should be cerrected at once, viz: 
that when honey is extracted from brood 


one at the convention that could prevent 
such an error from going out before the 
world? We cant’ help saying that the 
matter looks anything but flattering for 
the convention of America, Large num- 
bers of bee-keepers make a regular prac- 
tice of extracting the honey from all 
the combs, and their brood don’t 
die either. Mr. King may have kept still 
because the use of the extractor don’t 
help the sale of closed top frames, but 
how about the rest? Noone need waste 
breath in arguing the matter, for the ex- 
periment can be made at once. Revolve 
your brood as fast as you please and 
mark the comb and see if the brood dies. 
Unsealed brood, it is true, may be 
thrown out if turned too fast, but this is 
never necessary. 
——_—_—_____.-—>-—— 

Several articles alluded to in this num- 
ber were crowded out, pence too), by 
the extractor, and by the way we notice 
that Fig. Ist, givesthe impression that 
more than one piece of tin is used for the 
case to hold the combs. Imagine the 
in the 
corners and the marks surrounding them 
and we think you can make no mistake. 
G. B. H. and E..of course, should meet, 
so that whén soldered only a square hole 
is left in the center for the shatt, 


We hope our friends will be patient if 
we do not find a place fer their favors at 
Send along the items. 
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As we are now a monthly, those who wish 
the whole 12 numbers will please remit us 
50 cts additional. To those who pay but 
25 cts, we shall send GLEANINGS quarterly 
as at first proposed, after this number, which 
will be sent to all, making five numbers for 
25 cents instead of the four we promised. 

Several irresponsible persons have had 
advertisements inserted in some of the Bee 
J ournals, and in one case considerable sums 
of money were lost by our bee-keepers send- 
ing to them. 

Will it not be advisable for our Editors to 
require reference in regard to the standing 
of their advertising patrons. It will be far less 
trouble than to require each separate indi- 
vidual to determine who is to be relied on 
and who is not. 

We must positively refuse to advertise any 
receipts or methods of doing desirable things 
in the Apiary ; for the first person sending 
the needed 25 cts or $1.00, could, if he chose, 
then publish it to to the world. Let infor- 
mation of all kinds be free, through our 
Journals, each one presuming that he will 
receive as much as he furnishes. 

Samples, models to work from, or imple- 
ments themselves, of course, have a cash 
value, but not secrets, as a general rule. 

Reports of dysentery have already reached 
us in three cases. In the latter it affected 
only those colonies having natural stores ; 
a part of them that were fedon sugar syrup 
were entirely heatlhy. A friend near us, 
fed all his colonies, 20 or over, except one, 
with syrup made by pouring boiling water on 
coffee sugar in a tin sap bucket. This was 
stirred well, and the syrup poured off when 
cold and fed in tin milk pans, with a cloth 
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laid over the top. Nothing more All are 
healthy. One strong colony, and that was 
fed with poor maple syrup, died with an ag- 
gravated form of dysentery, in December, 
soiling every part of the hive badly. He 
forgot our instructions to use Cream of Tartar 
in his syrup, but the syrup did not grain in 
spite of what “Confectioners” tell us, see 
A. B. J., page 91, Vol. 8., and his bees are 
in as good shape so far as can be desired. 

At the convention at Indianapolis, Mr. 
Hoagland says he lost bees that were fed on 
syrup. 

Now as this is the very first case 
that has ever come to our knowledge, of the 
kind, we would ask Mr H. to give us full 
facts. Was the syrup made of good coffee 
sugar, and had the bees no natural stores ? 
Our experiments have all pointed so posi- 
tively in one direction, that we think we 
cann ot be mistaken. 

> a Saeanean 


HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT 
FIELDS. 


Y DGAR SAGER, Hudson, IIl., writes: 
“Signs of disease were noticed in some 
places quite early in the Fall,” and: that it 
looks rather discouraging ; but it need not 
be so, for whenever they really commence to 
soil their combs, take them in a warm room 
and give them clean, empty combs in place 
of their old ones, and confine them to their 
hive with wire cloth until they can store 
some pure coffee sugar syrup in the combs 
and if a day occurs that they can be allowed 
to fly out of doors, all the better. In severe 
cases they must have a wire basket attached 
to the hive to allow them to come out in, 
while in the warm room, without soiling 
their hive and combs. 


James Ferguson of Surgeons Hall, Pa., 
writes: “Iam using King’s hive, although 
it does not matter much what hive is used, 
during a dry June that dries up all the white 
clover which is our main dependence here ” 

But it does, friend F. Suppose you take 
your bees about April Ist, your very weakest 
colony for instance, put them on three combs 
only, and in a hive small enough so that the 
bees and combs fill it completely. 

Now feed them, keeping the entrance al- 
most closed and a warm quilt over them 
until brood begins to hatch; enlarge their 
hive as they increase, but always have them 
fill it, and they will bear considerable crowd- 
ing in cool weather, and your hive must not 
be so tall as the one you mention or you 
will not be able to keep them clustered clear 
down to the bottom of it, which you must do 
always. 

By May 1st, you will have a colony that 
will send out a host of workers if you keep 
them crowded, and by June, if you keep their 
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combs emptied with the extractor, you will | are supported from the bottom we really can 


be astonished to find them bringing in honey 
in spite of dry weather or anything else. 
Don’t let honey enough accumulate in the 
hive at any time to induce the swarming fe- 
ver, but keep raising brood and we should 


not be astonished if you before the season | 


| 
| 
| 


closed, should say, as our “ women folks” | 
did in 1870, that they ” really wished the lit- | 
tle chaps would stop, for we have got more 
| fact that I am unable to handle frames readil 


honey than anybody would ever want ” 


8. L. Root of Austinburg, O., says: I lost | 
one hive last Winter out of twelve of dysen- | 


tery. I think it was the only one that had | artificially, but all the descriptions look too 


had no upward ventilation,” 


many others would have been saved 


not think convenient. We have never seen 
the Extractor, you mention, but would use no 
extractor that obliges you to revolve the case 
and honey. 


H. B. Rolfe, Westfield, N. Y, writes: “I 
see you have thrown honey boxes aside, but I 
think I will have to stick to them, from the 


on account of ay dome hand bein — , 
T can handle boxes with my left hand. I 
would like to raise queens and try swarming 


_ formidable for one hand business. 
We have no doubt but that yourcolony and | 


by more | 


ventilation, and at the same time had they | 


been confined toa diet of 

this extra ventilation would not been need 
We have colonies now, that for experiment 

have entrances almost closed and top closed 


ure sugar ee 


entirely, as close as a tight, painted cover | 
will close it, } they are wintering without | 


detriment: 
cover directly over the cluster, but the bees 
look perfectly natural : bodies are not dis- 
tended in the least, and unless disturbed, no 
sound is heard from them at all. 


rops of moisture hang on the | 


“T wintered my bees in cellar two Winters 
without loss, but one year ago I removed the 
honey-board as per Langstroth, and Icst forty 
stocks ” 


We think you can handle frames as well as 
boxes, but of course you will have to“ go slow” 
with either. Have the frames rest on a strip 
of metal, or the metal rabbet, so that they can 
be lifted out when handled by the middle of 


_ the top bar ; we often take onein each hand 


Natural | 


stores are sometimes perhaps as wholesome | 


as honey, but can we afford to run the risk?” 
T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, IIL, writes. 


| When the frame is in 


heavy owing to the extreme cold weather, 28 | 


to 32 degrees below zero last week. Box hives 
mostly in use and no care given.” 

We have no doubt but that bees can be win- 
tered out of doors safely, but the expense of 
the extra amount of sugar for food, would 
soon pay for houses for them. 


J. Anderson, Tiverton, Canada, writes: 
“ My bees never did better than last season. 
They are now in cellar, strong and healthy, 
and with plenty of honey, so I expect to have 
them in good condition in Spring.” 

“ My queensare all young, and from an 


thus. But the metal rabbet should always be 
fastened in the wood, so that the back is 
slanting in such a way as to guide the frame 
into its place when the projections strike it. 
= not more than 4 


of an inch end-shake should be allowed, but 


; s 4 : | thisspace should increaseas it is raised to work 
“The loss of bees in this section will be | I 


with facility; ifthe back part ofthe metal rabbet 
slopes up to the top of the end of the hive all 


the better, and then the projecting ends of 
| theframe slide down the smooth surface of the 


Any tinsmith can fold them 


tin very nicely. 
We feel quite sure removing 


very cheaply. 


| the honey-boards was not the cause of Mr. 


Rolfe’s loss. Were none lost in your vicinity 
that had honey-boards left on.? ' 


Mr. S. Rowell, of Blooming Grove, Minn. 
thinks he has a plan for securing the fertili- 


| zation of queens, and asksif we think it of 


imported mother, but well marked, and ex- | 
cellent workers. I would like a queen ortwo | 


a little brighter. 


our Bees.” But we advise you not to get the 
brighter ones if you want the best honey 
gatherers. 


How is this secured?” See | 
article in next number, “ How to Improve | 


sufficient importance to be worthy of going to 
much expense in testing it. 

We have never given any subject so much 
time and study with so little success as the 


, above, and really think that if the plans given 


us now by the best authorities were successful 


| it would be cheaper to let our bees manage it 


Job Huestis, East Fairfield, Ohio, asks | 
if “the Lindens all blossom at the same | 


time.” The period of blooming varies as 


much as three or four weeks, as we observed | 
in the forests about here last season, and we | 


think varieties might be collected that would 
extend the period to two or three months, 


George Porratt, Winnimac, Ind., asks‘ 
‘will it pay me to get another kind of hive? 
I use the Quinby hive, 100 of them, 72 with 
bees in them, and 23 ready for use next 
Spring. I alsouse the National Bee Hive 
Extractor. Will it pay me to get another, 1f 
so what one.” 

We would not change, if you have Quinby’s 
hive, with suspended frames, but those that 


themselves and take the chances for their 
purity. Some of our friends thought they 
had succeeded, but careful examination has 
convinced us that the queens flew out after all, 
and some queens do squeeze through an ori- 
fice nearly or quite as small as that of the 
worker. Some one who has had experience 


| may tell Mr. Rowell what he may expect of 


| 


his plan without the trouble or expense of an 
actual trial. We have at present no faith in 
wire or cloth houses for the purpose. 


Mr. Shaw who advertises on last page, has 
made many and some quite expensive experi- 
ments and with a patience and determina- 
tion in trying all the plans recommended 
that we think deserved something better than 
total failures. . 
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D. J. Bardwell, Omro, Wis., describes an 
extractor with a revolving can to hold four 
Langstroth frames as they stand in the hive, 
Which he thinks would suit us; from which 
we infer that Mr. B. must be a very large, 
strongman. Ifhe hasa little girl ten years 
old and he will make her a machine such as 
we have described, we think she will 
empty the combs fuster than her father with 
his machine. 

G. W. Gamble, New Florence, Pa., asks if 
the metal-cornered frames may be used inter- 
changeable with old frames, and if old frames 
can be used on the metal rabbit; and we reply: 
Without any trouble whatever. 

Wm. Aschom, Ligoneer, Pa., asks if the 
Italians stand the winter as well as the black 
bees with us, and we answer, they stand the 
Winter and everything else much better so far 
as our experience goes. 

And the next is from a lady, thusly : 

FriEND Novice.—Yes, I will take your 
little Journal on one condition, and that is, 
please send me with the first number a tin 
type of yourself and wife. I want very 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Advertisements will be received at 10 cents 
per line each insertion, cash in advanee; and 
we require that every Advertiser satisfies us of 
his responsibility andintention to do all that 
he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 





LSIKE CLOVER SEED—A nice article, 

A pure with the exception of a small quantity 

of Timothy seed ; 50c. per pound by mail or 35c. by 
express. A. I. ROUT & CU , Medina, Ohio. 


OR SALE—A FEW CHOICE COLONIES OF 
Italian Bees, warranted pure, at $25 each, 
Also 20 colonies, not warranted pure but in excel- 
lent condition for honey storing, at $20 each. All 
in movable comb hives. Apply to ITALIAN BEE 
CO , Des Moines, Iowa. 





TALIAN BEES—We offer for sale about 200 

colonies of Italian Bees in the American Mova- 

| ble-Comb Hive. Also Queens throughout the sea- 

| son. Purity and sale arrival guaranteed. For fur- 

| ther particulars, prices, &c., send for circular. 

H BALDWIN BROS, 
Sandusky, . Y. 


much to see the man that can stir up the | 


brethren so easily. 
Respectfully Yours, Mrs. 1. 

Now we are awful sorry, but our best 
friends are those who have never seen us, and 
we should much rather risk sending you a 
a “ photo” of our Apiary than our own “phiz” 
and loose your good opinion and all prospect 
of future “ 25 centses.” 

Our “ better half” thanks you kindly for 
the compliment, and says when the “ photos” 
of the Apiary next June, (including Novice 
and his family, “ Extractor” and “ pre- 
siding genius,” and all,) are ready that you 
shall have the first one mailed. 

Mr. J. §. Flory, Orchard View, West Va., 
asks for “‘best method for bees to raise brood 
early. In this locality, our great honey har- 
vest is in the Spring, and ifthey are not strong 
early, much is lost.” 

We believe we have touched all points we 
know of except one, and that is to close per- 
fectly all upward ventilation, and as bees in 
the Spring are almost invariably clustered 
close to the top of bars, a quilt will confine 
the animal heat much better than a heavy 
board. We can’t dispense with the quilt 
even if we have to renew thei every season. 

Also, we must not have an empty cold 
space below the cluster, to avoid which we 
know of no remedy except shallow hives; and 
the entrance should be small and in such a 
way that the wind cannot blow into it as 
in the $1.00 hive for instance. Plenty of food 
always of course. Bees use all their stores in 
raising brood in May, oftener than is gener- 
ally known. This must never happen. 


F. M. Woolard, Fairfield, Ill., says: “ By 
the way don’t you leave a‘ big gap’ open in 
your sweeping assertion on Ist page, Dec. No. 
A. B. J., that its the bee-keepers and not 
the season ?” 

Follow directions given J. S. Flory, and 
James Ferguson and see if youdo not agree 
with James Bolin and ourselves. 


| 
| HOICE ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1873— 
| J have increased facilitses tor rearing Italian 
| Queens the coming season. The choicest Queen- 
Mothers to breed from, and no black Beesto inter- 
fere. Send stamp for circular to W. J. DAVIS, 
Youngsville, Warren Co , Pa 





TALIAN QUEEN BEES FOR 1873—Will 
be bred from Imported Mothers, one of which 
is one of Charles Dadant’s importation. Per- 
sons who purchase Queens of me will get what 
they bargain for. Send for circular. 
Wa. W. Cary. 
Co.LeRAIN, Franklin Co., Mass, 
M. ARGO, IMPORTERand BREED- 
- er of Pure Italian Queen Bees, I would 
say to my friends and customers, that if I am 
fortunate in getting my bees safely through the 
present winter—as I generally have been, here- 
tofore—I will have for sale, early in the spring, 
about twenty-five colonies with choice queens. 
I also expect to have a few queen breeders to 
spare in April. Having the advantage of a 
more Southern location, [ can furnish queens 
earlier in the season than Northern breeders- 
Allcommunications promptly answered. Please 
enclose a three cent stamp for letter. Cir- 
quia sent free. Address, Lowell, Garrard 
Co. Ky. 


RICE LIST OF PURE ITALIAN 
Queens and Bees from Shaw & Daniel’s 
Apiaries, for 1873: 
‘or last year’s Queens, sent as early as the 
weather is suitable, $5 each. 
Tested Queens, during the season, $4 each. 
Untested Queens in June and July, $3 each. 
After the Ist of August, $1.50. All Queens sent 
by mail warranted pure and fertile. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. ne ‘ 
Nucleus’ Hives containing pure Queen, with 
6 frames each, 8% by 9%, $8 each. Can be built 
up into strong swarms or used for wintering 
surplus Queens. 
Full coloneis in one story Langstroth Hives, 
ten frames each, $13. Wide hives with movable 
artition board from 14 to 17 frames each, $15, 
Two story hives containing 21 frames, $15 each 
American Hives, sores © frames with 
space between top bars, $15 each. 
Each colony will contain a young Queen and 
9 frames of comb, with extra frames. Sent by 
express and safe arrival somes. Address~ 
J.SHAW & SON, Chatham Center, 





or J. E. DANIELS, Lodi, Medina, Co., 0 


